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THE NEW EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 



HENRY C. MORRISON 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



For many years increase in the number of state boards and 
commissions in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has been a 
growing problem and not infrequently a political issue of more or 
less importance. On the one hand was a tradition and a sentiment, 
not to say prejudice, against "one-man power" in any form, and on 
the other was the inexorable march of social and political evolution 
building up governmental machinery which was becoming every 
year more and more unwieldy, more and more ridiculous. 

The constitution of 1918, Art. LXVI, attempts to bring the 
administrative and executive organization of the government up to 
date. The article follows. 

Article LXVI 
On or before January first, nineteen hundred twenty-one, the executive and 
administrative work of the commonwealth shall be organized in not more than 
twenty departments, in one of which every executive and administrative office, 
board and commission, except those officers serving directly under the governor 
or the council, shall be placed. Such departments shall be under such supervision 
and regulation as the general court may from time to time prescribe by law. 

Act of 1919. — In pursuance of the article just quoted, the general 
court of 1919 enacted a statute carrying into effect the intention of 
the new constitution. The new act was approved July 23, 1919, 
and was to become effective in part November 15, 1919; in part 
not before December 1, 1919; in part on January 1, 1921. So far 
as the present discussion is concerned, the act took effect December 
1, 1919. 

The act is far too lengthy to be quoted in full here. A descrip- 
tive summary covering the department of education is presented. 

From 1837 to 1919, the department of education was the State 
Board of Education, unless we admit a qualification in the act of 
1909 in which the board came to have a legally recognized executive 
in the place of its time-honored secretary. The department comes 
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now to be the activities which are enumerated in the act. It is 
placed under the supervision and control of a commissioner and a 
board of six to be known as an advisory board. Both commissioner 
and board are to be appointed by the governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the executive council. Among the activities 
thus brought into the department are : Massachusetts Agricultur al 
College; the Massachusetts Nautical School; the Fall River, Lowell, 
and New Bedford Textile Schools ; the Teachers' Retirement Board ; 
the Free Public Library Commissioners; the Commission for the 
Blind; the Bureau of Immigration. 

The department is thus made to approximate the typical Middle 
West state education office. If the general court had taken one fur- 
ther step and had made the commissionership an elective office, 
the approximation would have been complete. The question then 
arises, "Which way is the path of progress?" If the legislation of 
the last ten years or so in New York, New Jersey, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Montana, California, Delaware, and Massachusetts' 
earlier legislation is right, then the new Massachusetts act is wrong. 
If Massachusetts, after ten years under board and commissioner, 
with commissioner appointed by the board, has justly concluded 
that her present program is right, then the other movement referred 
to is evidently on the wrong track. 

The commissioner is charged with the supervision of the depart- 
ment including its organization, and with the "administration and 
enforcement of all laws, rules and regulations which it is the duty 
of the department to administer and enforce." His power here, and 
consequently his responsibility, is definite. He is apparently sub- 
ject to no control either by the governor and council or by the 
advisory board. He must stand or fall on the consequences of his 
own acts. 

The act, however, explicitly removes nine divisions, counting 
the three textile schools as three divisions, from the direct control of 
the commissioner and lodges control in either the old boards or 
similar new boards. That is, the boards are charged with the direct 
management of institutions and functions subject to the "super- 
vision and control" of the commissioner and advisory board of 
education. The director and advisory board of the new division 
of education of aliens are to be appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of the council, and this procedure as to 
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appointment and powers is typical of all the divisions which remain 
under the old subordinate boards. Thus we apparently have 
another instance of the old "supervision and control" of the state 
superintendents of public instruction with actual control lodged 
elsewhere, a form of reluctance, through fear or jealousy of one- 
man power, to locate responsibility, which for three-quarters of a 
century has made those officers little more than educational sen- 
tries, except as here and there an individual has been able to wield 
powerful personal influence. 

In the remainder of the sixteen divisions which, we understand, 
have been established, the power of appointment and removal is 
lodged in the commissioner with the approval of the advisory board 
of education. The commissioner is thus made responsible for 
efficiency up to the point where he "passes the buck" to the advisory 
board. 

The act fails to have particular educational significance to the 
extent to which it is a part of a general program of state administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, since Massachusetts seems to have come to 
the conclusion that public education is not essentially different from 
other political functions, the act has, we think, profound signifi- 
cance to the student of educational administration. 

One's first thought is that the new act puts the state education 
office definitely in the hands of the party politicians. Whenever 
there is a change in the party in power, the commissioner and 
advisory board will be replaced by the faithful. That may well 
happen, but it is interesting to note that Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, both New England states with much the same political genius 
as Massachusetts, had the same method of selecting the chief 
education officer which is now set up for Massachusetts for practically 
the whole history of their education offices. During the lifetime 
of the present generation, there have been three instances in which 
the party in power has been changed without change in the person- 
nel of the educational departments. The same statement could be 
made of other appointive state administrative officers, whose func- 
tions are essentially expert in their nature. 

The Massachusetts act may well cause us to pause in our polit- 
ico-educational theories. For many years past, we have felt that 
progress in administration, first in the cities and then in the states, 
has been in the direction of constituting boards of education calcu- 
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lated to secure the services of educational experts as executives. 
The intimate history of the device would fill many volumes, and 
many chapters would make discouraging reading. So far as the 
state education office is concerned, the Middle West is the region 
which has resisted the change. 

Natural law apparently reigns in the political world as in the 
economic and physical worlds. We contrive, and we enact statutes, 
and their outcome is often very different from what we had planned. 
In the beginning, we set up a device for securing an expert for Presi- 
dent of the United States and it never worked. It ought to have, 
but it wouldn't. We provide a board and tell it to select an expert 
and let the expert run the schools. In many, if not most, cases the 
superintendent conducts the schools if he is personally strong 
enough ; otherwise a strong man on the board or outside the board 
does it. 

The new Massachusetts act is promising in so far as it removes 
the commissionership from the shelter of a board of education and 
compels the commissioner to assume direct, visible, personal 
responsibility for his own acts. So far as it permits, not to say 
compels, the responsibility of the commissioner to blend into the 
neutral background of ten different boards, it will generate neither 
efficiency nor confidence. 

On the whole, the governors of Massachusetts will be about as 
likely to select expert commissioners directly as to select boards 
which will select experts. In either case, in the long run the people 
of Massachusetts will get a state education office pretty much in 
accordance with their deserts, and everybody knows their deserts 
are great. Progress will depend upon the intelligence of the public 
in matters educational. That is a long road to travel, but appar- 
ently it is the only way. 

We are unable to state in this issue how many colleges and high 
schools in Massachusetts are giving required courses in the meaning 
and processes of popular education. We therefore refrain from 
expressing any opinion as to the likelihood that the incoming 
generation will be intelligent in matters educational. 



